THREE KINGS IN ONE YEAR
had been spending the week-end with him. The tribunal found
that they had made use of the information for 'private gain5.
Thomas's son was completely exonerated, and Thomas himself
excused on the grounds that his disclosure merely took the form
of an indiscreet hint, and was not to be judged hardly. Though
not prosecuted, he was compelled to retire into private life, with
the condolences of all other Cabinet Ministers.
This was a big story for the Press, but there was another
altogether too big for them to handle or even to hint at: King
Edward VIII's friendship with Mrs. Wallis Simpson. For fifty
years the Press had agreed not to attack Royalty or mention its
foibles; Royalty was not fair game because, by etiquette, for-
bidden to reply. The last recorded offence was by a famous
sporting sheet in the Nineties which headed its news column one
week with the gratuitous statement that there was 'nothing
whatever between the Prince of Wales and Lily Langtry' and
the next week with the apparently unrelated remark: 'Not even
a sheet.' The Press now chose to impose a censorship upon itself,
for though the King wished the matter to be no secret from the
public, the Cabinet was so embarrassed that it refused the
Press official directions as to what line to take. Mrs, Simpson
had occasionally been mentioned in Court Circulars, and one
or two photographs of her in the company of the King and other
friends had appeared at the time of his Mediterranean holiday
on the yacht Nahlin> but she had not been publicized in any
other way. Meanwhile, British subscribers to American maga-
zines and readers of the Communist-edited The Week, a postally
distributed news-letter, were learning of her friendship with the
King, of the King's intention to marry her, and of the constitu-
tional crisis that was brewing. Speculators immediately began
buying up the leases of houses on the fringe of Regent's Park
near the Marylebone Road: Mrs. Simpson was known to be
installing herself there. The public at large knew nothing. When
the News Chronicle in the autumn splashed the report that Mrs.
Simpson was going to Ipswich to obtain a divorce, few of its
readers knew what this implied, or troubled to inquire. The Daily
Telegraph and other newspapers kept the news small. Ipswich
and the Assize Judge himself were surprised by the crowds of
American reporters, plain-clothes men,  K.C.s, and by the
general hugger-mugger at this undefended and unsensalionai
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